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In The Classical Weekly 4.1 13, 161-162 reference 
was made to evidence, brought out in the pages of 
The Nation, that at Dartmouth College men with 
training in Greek had furnished 54 per cent of the 
successful scientific students there, whereas only 
20 per cent of the successful scientific students had 
come from the ranks of those primarily trained in 
science and primarily devoted thereto. In The 
Nation for September 7 last, Professor J. W. Hewitt 
of Wesleyan University brings forward similar evi- 
dence in connection with that University. 

In 1907 Wesleyan omitted Greek from the re- 
quirements for the B.A. degree. Of course there was 
a drop, very marked from the beginning, in the 
number of students presenting Greek for admission, 
and an increase in the number of candidates for the 
degree of B.S. Professor Hewitt has examined 
the records of the classes of 1004-1913, in the years 
1004-1911. He gives a very interesting table shoeing 
the extent to which students of Greek, students of 
Latin, and the candidates for the B.S. have won 
or failed to win honors and prizes of various sorts. 
This table, which we have not space to reprint, we 
commend to the careful attention of our readers. 

We give in full Professor Hewitt's comments on 
the facts brought out by the table (they are well 
worth the space they take) : 

I. Concerning the science students the table re- 
veals the following facts : 

(1) Some years ago they were winning their 
share of honors in general scholarship and of elec- 
tions to Phi Beta Kappa. 

(2) Their numbers even then showed a greater 
tendency to shrink in the four years of the course 
than did those of the classical men. 

(3) They have never won a "high honor". 

(4) They have frequently, particularly in recent 
years, won only a small fraction of "honors" and of 
elections to Phi Beta Kappa. 

(5) They have won no prizes in group II, which 
consists of history, economics, and philosophy; never 
their whole share, and frequently much less than 
their share, in group I (the languages, omitting the 
classics), and in group III (the sciences). 

(6) They never represent the university on the 
debating teams. 

(7) They tend increasingly to form the backbone 
of the baseball, football, and basketball teams. 

(8) They seldom attain the responsibility of a 
managership.. 

II. Of Latin students it may be said that: 

(1) There is comparatively little shrinkage in their 



numbers in the college course, while the proportion 
of students who enter with Latin but no Greek 
tends to increase. 

(2) They seldom obtain "high honors", and have 
sometimes fallen behind the B.S. men in "honors", 
but not in elections to Phi Beta Kappa. 

(3) In capturing prizes they distinctly surpass the 
science men, particularly in the language group. 

III. Of the students of Greek we see: 

(1) Their number, proportionately to the size of 
the class, is steadily decreasing. 

(2) The proportion of the "Greeks" who graduate 
is considerably greater than that of either of the 
other two classes of students. 

(3) They take virtually all the "high honors", and 
nearly double their share of "honors" and of elec- 
tions to Phi Beta Kappa. 

(4) In the capture of prizes their superiority is 
greatest in group II, but in the language group (not 
reckoning the ancient languages) they take more 
than their share, and usually, though not always, 
outdo the science men in their own field. 

(5) They form the backbone of the debating 
teams. 

(6) They hold about half the important man- 
agerships. 

Certain other pertinent facts not shown in the 
table may be added here. In the period covered 
by the survey, honors in special departments were 
awarded to the number of sixteen. Of these ten 
went to the Greeks, four to the Latin men, two to 
the science men. Preliminary honors were granted 
in two fields only, the classics and mathematics. 
Ignoring the former as not germane to this dis- 
cussion, we find that (in our period) honors in 
mathematics have been granted to twelve men, none 
of whom was a candidate for the B.S., and only 
five of whom had not offered Greek for admission. 

To draw conclusions from these data is a sore 
temptation for the teacher of Greek. For the 
present I forebear, leaving my readers to interpret 
as they will. This much, however, no one can dis- 
pute. For some reason or other the students of 
Greek, numerically fewer than those of either of 
the other classes, are more than holding their own 
in all the distinctly academic activities. The 
Latin students are inferior to them, but superior 
to the students of science and of modern lan- 
guages, who, though usually outnumbering either 
of the other two classes at entrance, are holding 
their own in one field only— that of athletics, and 
have very little share in the management even of 
that! A better title for this article would perhaps 
have been The Inefficiency of the Non-Classical 
Student. 

An interesting paper, surely, particularly to those 
who have banished the study of Greek from our 
schools because they question its efficiency or its 
helpfulness in practical life. Q. K 



